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EARLY  THEORIES  OF  YOSEMITE'S  FORMAllCM 
By  Richard  J.  Hartesveldt,  Ranger  Naturalist 


Before  the  excellent  geological 
;udies  of  Yosemite  Valley  v/ere 
ade  by  Francois  Matthes,  several 
onflicting  theories  were  advanced 
y  scientists  and  laymen  concern- 
g  the  origin  of  the  famed  chasm, 
fter  reading  Matthes'  clear-cut, 
idely  accepted  geologic  history  of 
e  valley,  one  finds  difficulty  under- 
tanding  why  so  many  erroneous 
lypotheses  were  formulated.  Yet, 
he  field  of  geology  was  young  at 
he  time  of  the  Yosemite  discovery 
md  the  age  of  believing  is  cata- 
trophic  formation  of  earth  features 
vas  not  quite  dead,  so  perhaps  it  is 
latural  that  a  few  such  theories 
hould  have  been  proposed.  Even 
ome  of  the  more  highly  trained 
geologists  of  former  days  were  re¬ 
sponsible  for  suggesting  spectac- 
rlar,  violent  origins.  And  without 
I  doubt  the  geological  evidence 
hat  seems  obvious  today  may  not 
lave  been  as  easily  understood  then. 

It  is  not  known  to  whom  credit 
should  go  for  the  first  attempt  at  ex¬ 
planation,  but  it  seems  probable  that 
nembers  of  the  Mariposa  Battalion 
tiazarded  a  few  crude  guesses  about 
the  formation  of  Tenaya's  great 
mountain  fortress  on  the  day  it  was 
discovered  in  March  1851.  Dr.  La¬ 
fayette  Bunnell,  surgeon  for  the  his¬ 


toric  expedition,  was  the  person  most 
likely  to  be  given  to  such  thoughts; 
however,  no  mention  is  made  of 
them  in  his  book  Discovery  of  the  Yo¬ 
semite.  Published  in  1880,  this  valu¬ 
able  report  does  carry  a  discussion 
of  the  later  controversy  between  John 
Muir  and  the  geologist  Josiah  D. 
Whitney  over  the  mode  of  the  val¬ 
ley's  evolution. 

Because  of  his  position  as  Cali¬ 
fornia  state  geologist,  Whitney's 
mistaken  concept  did  much  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  thinking  of  others.  His 
published  account  of  the  valley's 
origin  in  1865,  in  Geological  Survey  of 
California:  Geology,  Vol.  I,  is  the 
earliest  known,  and  came  forth  after 
he  had  led  an  expedition  through 
the  Sierra  Nevada  2  years  before. 
Lack  of  the  typical  U-shaped  cross 
section  and  the  small  amount  of 
talus  in  the  main  part  of  Yosemite 
Valley  led  Whitney's  reasoning 
away  from  a  consideration  of  ero¬ 
sion  and  may  hove  been  the  main 
factors  which  caused  him  to  dis¬ 
credit  the  glacial  hypothesis.  He  con¬ 
ceived  this  region  to  be  heavily  frac¬ 
tured  and  that  during  the  upheaval 
of  the  range  many  huge  blocks  of 
rock  dropped  downward  into  the 
earth's  crust,  leaving  the  elongated 
void  without  talus.  This  he  claimed 
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Tenaya  Canyon  from  Glocie 

was  particularly  evident  at  Half 
Dome,  and  at  El  Capitan  and 
Cathedral  Rocks  where  he  noted  the 
common  occurrence  of  tall  cliffs 
facing  downcanyon  at  right  angles 
to  the  axis  of  the  valley.  It  seemed 
totally  illogical  to  him  that  normal 
erosive  agents  such  as  flowing 
water  and  ice  could  have  been  re¬ 
sponsible  for  features  of  this  nature. 
He  supposed  the  massive  domes  to 
have  been  created  in  the  initial 
mountain  upheaval;  again,  erosive 
factors  "were  not  apparent."  His 
flare  for  the  disastrous  is  climaxed 
with  his  statement  concerning  Half 
Dome,  which  "seems,  beyond  a 
doubt,  to  hove  been  split  asunder  in 
the  middle,  the  lost  half  having  gone 
down  in  what  may  truly  be  said  to 
have  been  'the  wreck  of  matter  and 
the  crush  of  worlds.'  " 

Some  confusion  exists  as  to  just 
what  Whitney  did  believe  regarding 
ice  as  an  agent  of  canyon  sculpture 
here.  In  his  earliest  account  he  took 
note  of  the  Bridalveil  moraine  and 
a  few  other  manifestations  of  glacia¬ 


Onas  'Wart\i 

Point,  Half  Dome  on  right 

tion  that  were  brought  to  his  attenf 
tion  by  Clarence  King,  one  of  hii 
assistants.  He  commented  on  theij 
damming  of  the  valley  by  this  mol: 
raine  and  the  impounding  of  a  lakej 
which  later  filled  in  with  glaciallyl 
ground  rock  —  probably  from  thq^ 
high-country  glaciers  which  he  as!: 
sumed  to  have  stopped  at  the  valley^ 
rim.  He  also  recognized  that  tha^ 
morainal  ridge  marked  a  change  inr 
the  amount  of  talus — much  down-ir 
stream,  little  upstream.  Having  ren? 
corded  King's  glacial  evidence  in: 
one  writing,  Whitney  seems  to  have 
forgotten  or  discounted  it,  for  in  The\' 
Yosemite  GtUde-book  published  in:: 
1870,  he  strongly  denounces  a  gla-|i 
cial  concept:  "A  more  absurd  theory^ 
was  never  advanced  ..."  Hei. 
could  perceive  nothing  here  as  wasi: 
found  in  the  Alps,  no  proof  that 
glaciers  ever  existed  in  Yosemite!: 
Valley.  The  bitter  nature  of  his  wrik 
ings  undoubtedly  reflected  his  feel¬ 
ings  toward  the  ice  doctrine  and:: 
those  who  subscribed  to  it.  Said:; 
Whitney,  ".  .  .  this  theory,  based  onr 
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I  Qtire  ignorance  of  the  whole  sub- 
IjLct,  may  be  dropped  without  wast- 
IJlig  any  more  time  upon  it."  He 
Ijlung  tenaciously  to  his  sunken- 
Ulock  proposition.  The  lack  of  debris 
long  the  valley  walls  was,  he  ex- 
lained,  due  to  the  fact  that  it  had 
11  fallen  into  the  great  abyss  and 
ras  covered  with  later  sediments. 

Clarence  King's  version  was  no 
5ss  spectacular  than  Whitney's.  In 
is  volume  Mountaineering  in  the  Sierra 
lev  ad  a  King  states,  "In  this  cold, 
aked  strength,  one  has  crowded  on 
im  the  geological  record  of  moun- 
rin  work,  of  granite  plateau  sud- 
enly  rent  asunder  .  .  ."  A  split  in 
le  range  half  a  mile  wide!  King 
/as  alone  in  his  opinion.  His  su- 
)erior,  Josiah  Whitney,  rebelled  at 
|ie  idea  mainly  because  the  irreg- 
lilarities  of  the  opposing  walls  of  the 
ralley  did  not  correspond  with  one 
mother.  He  thought,  too,  that  the 
yhole  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  would 
,i|iave  to  have  been  separated  into 
:'|wo  parts  and  these  moved  bodily 
ipart  by  half  a  mile.  Even  for  the 
'|)Owerful  Mother  Nature  this  seemed 
bo  much  to  ask.  King  is  credited  as 
:  )eing  the  first  man  to  discover  the 
mmistakable  evidences  of  glacia- 
lion  in  Yosemite  Valley.  However, 
{lis  examination  of  the  valley  was 
(lot  extensive  enough  and  he  en- 

Edoned  a  glacier  only  a  thousand 
d  thick  in  it  and  of  little  conse- 
ence. 

|?ls  early  as  1866  a  Prof.  William 
ike  of  the  University  of  Arizona 
ts  the  first  to  suggest  an  orderly, 
spectacular  formation  of  the  val- 
^  by  erosional  processes — the 
)rk  of  both  stream  and  glacier.  The 
lion  of  glaciers  must  hove  been 
orly  understood  at  the  time  be- 
Lise  it  was  Blake's  belief  that  tre- 
mdous  torrents  of  water  flowing 
neath  the  ice  were  responsible  for 
^remodeling  the  original  stream- 
barved  canyon  to  its  present  con¬ 


figuration.  At  any  rate  his  analyses 
were  made  known  only  to  other 
scientists,  unfortunately,  so  that  the 
general  public  was  not  acquainted 
with  his  views. 

The  famed  naturalist  and  moun- 
taineeer,  John  Muir,  was  one  of  the 
first  to  comprehend  a  glacier's 
powerful  method  of  erosion.  Eharing 
his  lengthy  stay  in  Yosemite  he 
hiked  far  and  wide  among  his  be¬ 
loved  peaks,  searching  for  indica¬ 
tions  of  glaciation  in  one  of  the  most 
meticulous  studies  ever  made  prior 
to  the  time  of  Francois  Matthes. 
Muir's  thoroughness  may  have  irked 
Whitney  into  stubbornness  against 
embracing  the  glacial  interpreta¬ 
tion.  It  is  possible  that  Whitney  re¬ 
sented  the  self-trained  naturalist's 
expounding  on  geological  matters 
that  were  not  totally  acceptable  to 
a  college-trained  geologist.  The  two 
men  argued  at  length  over  their 
theories. 

Not  enough  can  be  said  to  the 
benefit  of  John  Muir.  Through  his 
beautiful  writings  people  gained  a 
great  appreciation  of  Yosemite,  and 
through  them  and  his  own  personal 
campaign  the  Congress  was  per¬ 
suaded  to  establish  Yosemite  Na¬ 
tional  Pork  by  the  act  of  1890.  Some 
of  his  geological  observations,  how¬ 
ever,  were  quite  as  inaccurate  as 
Whitney's.  In  an  unqualified  state¬ 
ment  in  his  book  The  Yosemite  Muir 
claimed  that  all  of  California  was 
glaciated,  that  no  part  was  left  un¬ 
altered  by  the  immense  ice  sheet. 
To  him,  ice  was  the  sole  agent  of 
canyon,  valley,  and  lake-basin 
sculpture.  He  postulated  that  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  one  mile  of 
thickness  of  rock,  on  the  average, 
had  been  stripped  by  glaciers  from 
the  top  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  His 
descriptions  of  glacial  pavements, 
moraines,  and  erratics  did  much  to 
increase  the  popularity  of  the  gla¬ 
cial  concept.  Prof.  Joseph  LeConte 


By  Ansel  Adams  from  "Yosem'ite  and  the  Sierra  Nevada,”  courtesy  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.\. 


Yosemite  Valley.  It  was  the  high,  angular  cliffs  of  such  formations  as  El  Capitan,  left!  E 
and  Cathedral  Rocks,  right,  some  of  whose  planes  face  downcanyon,  that  Geologist  Josiaf|] 
Whitney  claimed  as  proof  of  his  dropped-block  theory.  He  could  not  reconcile  these  featurej; 
as  the  erosive  work  of  water  and  ice. 


of  the  University  of  California  felt 
prone  to  agree  with  Muir  in  1871 
that  glaciers  had  played  an  impor¬ 
tant  role  here,  but  as  a  proficient 
geologist  he  differed  from  Muir  in 
laying  much  of  the  cutting  to  stream 
action  before  the  ice  age  occurred. 

In  1872  a  professor  of  zoology 
from  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  Samuel  Kneeland,  in  his 
narrative  The  Wonders  of  tJoe  Yosemite 
Valley,  and  of  California,  wandered 
far  from  his  academic  field  and 
wrote  at  some  length  about  the 


geology  of  this  area.  He  was  in 
agreement  with  Whitney  about  the 
manner  of  formation  ■  of  the  origina;: 
chasm,  and  he  too  saw  no  way  irj 
which  water  could  produce  the  rightj 
angled  cliffs  at  El  Capitan  ana* 
Cathedral  Rocks.  His  inference  abouL 
glaciers  was  not  only  that  the  ic^' 
had  filled  the  valley  but  that  iti 
surface  was  at  least  a  thousana< 
feet  higher  than  the  valley  rim.  Hg 
conceived  of  little  movement  of  the 
ice  at  the  lower  elevations,  nameb' 
that  which  was  confined  within  thej' 
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myon  walls,  and  did  not  credit  this 
™  nsignificant  portion"  with  having 
ulpturing  powers.  It  was  the  gla- 
lal  layer  above  the  rim  that  v/as 
ctive.  The  more  stationary  part  of 
le  ice  within  the  canyon  remained 
uch  longer  than  the  other  and 
elted  into  a  lake.  At  this  point  he 
ther  abruptly  concluded  his  comi- 
site  theory. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  Dr.  La- 
liyette  Bunnell,  one  of  the  dis- 
Dverers  of  Yosemite  Valley,  made 
few  geological  observances  in  his 
look  about  this  historic  event.  He 
bncurred  in  part  with  both  Muir 
tnd  Whitney.  The  initial  valley,  he 
decided,  was  as  Whitney  had  sug- 
iested.  But  Whitney's  notion  that 
ae  ice  had  halted  before  it  entered 
(le  valley  seemed  absurd.  Muir's 
beading  studies  on  glacial  behavior 
i?ft  no  room  for  controversy  as  far 
is  Bunnell  was  concerned.  He 
bought  that  the  rounded  boulders 
^hich  he  observed  in  the  Merced 
iver  came  from  above  the  valley 
nd  that  water  could  not  possibly 
:ave  moved  them  across  the 
Sunken  bed  of  the  valley."  In  his 
pinion,  the  upper  portion  of  the  ice 
loved  faster  than  the  lower,  thus 
prrying  more  material  from  the 
igher  mountain  peaks.  He  was 
pmewhat  uncertain  about  how 
|iuch  of  the  shaping  of  Yosemite 
|alley  was  performed  by  ice  and 
lought  it  would  never  positively 
e  determined. 

Prof.  Israel  C.  Russell  of  the  Uni- 
ersity  of  Michigan,  working  in  the 
ierra  Nevada  in  1889,  discovered 
Dnspicuous  moraines  at  the  mouths 
[  canyons  on  the  eastern  side  of 
le  range.  The  much  smaller  mo- 
rine  in  the  lower  part  of  Yosemite 
alley  was  proof  enough  for  him 
lat  the  glacier  that  had  flowed 
irough  it  was  of  small  size,  and  that 
was  ineffectual  as  an  eroding 
gent.  Whitney's  ability  as  a  geolo¬ 


gist  induced  Russell  also  to  adopt 
the  dropped-block  theory  of  origin. 

Galen  Clark,  the  first  guardian  of 
Yosemite  during  its  earlier  years  as 
a  California  state  park,  had  ample 
time  while  living  here  to  make  many 
geological  reflections,  yet  his  inter¬ 
pretation  is  most  unusual  and  ap¬ 
parently  is  not  based  on  any  actual 
field  observation.  Clark  conceived 
of  great  quantities  of  some  kind  of 
gas,  possibly  steam,  rising  through 
the  semiplastic  crust  of  the  earth 
to  bubble  up  on  the  surface  as  the 
great  domes.  Should  a  bubble  burst, 
a  large  crater  would  be  made.  He 
theorized  that  if  several  of  these 
bubbles  formed  in  a  line,  and  that 
if  all  of  them  burst,  the  result  would 
be  a  great  chasm,  the  original  Yo¬ 
semite  chasm.  The  concept  of  sub¬ 
sequent  glacial  alteration  he  readily 
accepted. 

A  member  of  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey,  Henry  Turner,  in  1899  postu¬ 
lated  that  Yosemite  Valley  was 
largely  the  product  of  stream  ero¬ 
sion  which  was  facilitated  by  the 
highly  jointed  structure  of  the  gran¬ 
ite;  later  the  weathered  rock  debris 
was  carried  off  by  flowing  ice  which 
he  thought  accomplished  little  else. 
He  believed  that  the  farthest  limit 
reached  by  the  Yosemite  glacier 
was  in  the  vicinity  of  El  Portal  along 
the  Merced  River.  Turner  was 
among  the  first  persons  to  attribute 
the  great  acceleration  of  the  Merced 
River  and  its  consequent  canyon¬ 
cutting  to  an  uplift  of  the  Sierra  Ne¬ 
vada  in  preglacial  time. 

Brief  opinions,  many  of  them  rep¬ 
etitious,  were  expressed  by  several 
other  people  in  the  field  of  geology. 
To  Henry  Gannett,  chief  geogra¬ 
pher  for  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey, 
the  role  of  ice  was  paramount;  the 
depth  of  glaciation  was  indicated  by 
the  elevation  of  the  "hanging"  side 
valleys  from  whose  mouths  the 
waterfalls  plunge  into  the  canyon. 
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Prof.  John  C.  Branner  of  Stanford 
Junior  University  thought  that  ice 
was  of  small  importance  in  Yosemite 
Valley.  And  E.  C.  Andrews,  of  the 
Department  of  Mines,  New  South 
Wales,  saw  the  valley  created  by  a 
gigantic  cascade  of  ice  that  carved 
the  gorge  headward  as  it  flowed, 
just  as  the  Niagara  Gorge  has  been 
created  by  the  slowly  receding  Ni¬ 
agara  Falls. 

The  lack  of  agreement  among  the 
various  theorists  continued  into  the 
early  part  of  the  20th  century.  Mean¬ 
while,  Yosemite  as  a  national  park 
was  attracting  people  from  all  parts 
of  the  world.  In  1913  the  members 
of  the  Sierra  Club  voiced  a  growing 
popular  feeling  that  a  valley  of  the 
magnitude  and  beauty  of  Yosemite 
deserved  to  be  properly  understood, 
and  they  requested  that  a  competent 


study  be  made  of  the  area  by  thd. 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  whose  re^E 
sponse  was  immediate.  Dr.  Francoisji 
E.  Matthes,  the  geologist,  and  Mrj: 
Frank  C.  Calkins,  a  petrologist,  were 
the  two  men  most  responsible  foi: 
the  formulation  of  the  complete  story^ 
now  told  of  Yosemite  Valley's  for-: 
mation.  Written  as  a  professional; 
treatise  but  with  the  appeal  for  the. 
layman,  Matthes'  famed  paper*! 
Geologic  History  of  the  Yosemite  Valle'^- 
describes  in  detail  every  known  asf 
pect  of  the  story  from  before  the  risej 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  through  the. 
cutting  of  the  Merced  Gorge  by 
water  and  then  ice,  to  the  filling  ir  j 
of  Ancient  Lake  Yosemite.  Its  fasis 
cinating  contents  leave  no  doubt  in 
the  reader's  mind  concerning  the 
mode  of  origin  of  the  Valley  Incom-: 
parable. 


‘Available  from  Yosemite  Natural  History  Association,  $5.50  by  mail. 


YOSEMITE'S  "CENTURY  AVALANCHES" 
By  Fran  Hubbard' 


Few  avalanches  are  more  spec¬ 
tacular,  particularly  in  their  results, 
than  the  so-called  "century  ava¬ 
lanches,"  which  at  intervals  thunder 
down  the  slopes  of  California's  Si¬ 
erra  Nevada  range.  Writing  of  them, 
John  Muir,  who  named  them,  said^: 

The  great  century  avalanches  .  .  .  occur 
on  mountain-sides  about  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  feet  high,  where  under  ordinary 
weather  conditions  the  snow  accumulated 
from  winter  to  winter  lies  at  rest  for  many 
years,  allowing  trees,  fifty  to  a  hundred  feet 
high,  to  grow  undisturbed  on  the  slopes  be¬ 
neath  them.  On  their  way  down  through  the 
woods  they  seldom  fail  to  make  a  perfectly 
clean  sweep,  stripping  off  the  soil  as  well  as 
the  trees,  clearing  paths  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  wide  from  the  timber  line  to  the  glacier 
meadows  or  lakes,  and  piling  their  uprooted 


trees,  head  downward,  in  rows  along  the 
sides  of  the  gaps  like  lateral  moraines.  Scan 
and  broken  branches  of  the  trees  standing  or 
the  sides  of  the  gaps  record  the  depth  of  the 
overwhelming  flood;  and  when  we  come  tc 
count  the  annual  wood-rings  on  the  uprootec 
trees  we  learn  that  some  of  these  immense 
avalanches  occur  only  once  in  a  century  oi 
even  at  still  wider  intervals. 


Particularly  good  examples  o;: 
forests  that  have  been  swept  away 
by  avalanches,  only  to  regenerate 
themselves,  may  be  seen  along  the. 
trail  beside  the  Lyell  Fork  of  the 
Tuolumne  River,  south  of  Tuolumne 
Meadows,  in  Yosemite  Nationa: 
Park.  In  addition  to  the  century  av. 
alanches,  the  results  of  lesser  snow-, 
slides  may  also  be  seen  here.  When 


1.  From  Natural  History  63(4);190-1,  April  1954, 
um  of  Natural  History. — Ed. 

2.  The  Yosemite,  pp.  64-5. 
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j  swiftly  moving  mass 
^scends  upon  trees 
iat  are  already  partly 
Irried  by  stationary 
|iow,  they  are  some- 
jnes  snapped  off  part 
fay  up  their  trunks, 
he  depth  of  the  stand- 
ig  snow  can  then  be 
messed  from  the 
^ight  of  the  trees  that 
liere  beheaded  by  the 
i/alanche. 

light)  Here  the  snapped- 
|f  trees  were  buried  in  sta- 
bnary  snow  at  the  time  an 
lalanche  swept  past.  Their 
ps  were  carried  away, 
iDving  clear  evidence  of 
ie  depth  of  the  snow  at  the 
me  of  the  slide.  This  is 
Itween  the  Lower  and 
kiddle  Lyell  Base  Camps. 


Hubbard 


lelow)  The  dip  in  the  tree  line  shows  where  a  century  avalanche  swept  down  the  moun- 
iin.  Younger  trees  can  be  seen  growing  in  the  path  of  the  avalanche.  Their  size  will  indi- 
l)ite  how  much  time  has  passed  since  the  last  slide.  This  view  is  along  the  Lyell  Fork  of 
je  Tuolumne  River,  Lyell  Canyon. 


Hubbard 
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THE  HISTORIC  ANDERSON  CABIN 
By  Emil  F.  Ernst,  Pcnk  Forester 


George  G.  Anderson,  who  built 
and  resided  in  the  old  cabin  illus¬ 
trated  and  described  here,  is  best 
known  in  the  Yosemite  story  for  the 
first  successful  ascent  of  Half  Dome 
in  1875.  Several  attempts  to  reach 
the  summit  of  this  formidable  granite 
monolith  had  been  made  previously, 
notably  that  of  James  M.  Hutchings 
and  Charles  L,  Weed,  the  pioneer 
Yosemite  hotel  keeper  and  photog¬ 
rapher,  respectively,  in  1859.  Carry¬ 
ing  bulky,  heavy  photographing 
apparatus,  these  two  were  stopped 
in  their  endeavor  at  the  saddle 
on  the  east  side  of  the  massive  for¬ 
mation.  Half  Dome,  then  better 
known  as  South  Dome,  was  con¬ 
sidered  unclimbable  until  Anderson, 
using  rope  and  iron  eyebolts  in¬ 
serted  in  holes  drilled  in  the  granite, 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  top.  Since 
then  thousands  have  made  the 
climb,  aided  by  cables  installed  in 
1919,  for  an  outstanding  view  of  Yo¬ 
semite  Valley  and  the  high  country. 


Early-day  artist's  conception  of  George  An¬ 
derson  as  he  drilled  his  way  up  Half  Donne's 
steep  granite  side., 


Anderson  made  a  trail  fromr 
Happy  Isles  to  Vernal  Eall  for  tha 
State  of  California.  Part  of  this  trai^ 


is  now  in  use  as  far  as  the  bridge 
below  Vernal  Fall,  the  rest  of  it  hav-l 
ing  been  abandoned.  Its  construc¬ 
tion,  by  1882,  had  resulted  in  con¬ 
siderable  financial  loss  to  Anderson 
He  died  a  short  time  after  giving 
up  his  hopeless  task  of  extending 
the  trail  to  the  top  of  the  fall,  whicl] 
is  now  reached  by  a  different  route, 

The  Anderson  cabin  was  built  o\ 
incense-cedar  logs  some  time  in  the 
middle  1870's,  possibly  in  1876.  It  is 
a  little  over  20  feet  long  and  12  fee 
wide.  It  was  formerly  backed  up  by 
a  huge  boulder,  20  or  more  feet  ir 
height,  against  which  a  mud  chim 
ney  was  made  for  the  fireplace.  The. 
original  roof  was  removed  by  Mr 
George  Meyer  when  he  needec 
some  material,  and  its  nature  is  no 
known;  however,  the  custom  of  the 
times  would  lead  one  to  surmisej; 
that  it  was  a  sugar  pine  shake  roof|« 
A  roof  of  this  type  was  replaced  b-^ 
Mr.  Fred  McCauley  and  is  the  on* 
now  covering  the  structure. 

The  tiny  residence  at  first  wa: 
located  on  property  of  Georg 
Meyer  at  .Big  Meadow  in  a  little|! 
clearing  on  the  edge  of  a  swampi 
place,  not  far  from  the  Indiar 
rancheria.  As  many  as  131  morta 
holes,  or  grinding  depressions  in  thf 
granite  rocks  used  for  preparinc 
acorn  meal,  have  been  counted  a 
this  rancheria,  which  was  known  1 
the  Indians  as  O-pim.  It  is  under 
stood  that  this  place-name  carriec 
the  meaning  "halfway  between  Yo 
Semite  Valley  and  the  present  Indictr 
Flat  on  the  All-year  Highway  in  th^ 
canyon  of  the  Merced  River." 
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Anderson's  cabin  at  site  in  Foresta 

(The  cabin  was  used  by  the  two 
gorges,  Anderson  and  Meyer,  dur- 
jj  the  time  that  they  constructed 

1'^  latter's  homestead  residence, 
is  little  house  was  painted  white 
d  it  succeeded,  in  a  joking  way 
first,  to  the  title  of  "The  White 
)use."  It  withstood  the  storms  of 
my  winters  and  the  heat  of  many 
mmers  until  August  19,  1936,  when 
fire  consumed  it  and  its  contents 
lich  included  a  rather  large  bear- 
m. 

"The  White  House"  was  for  some 
le  a  United  States  post  office  with 
e  name  of  O-Pim,  California.  A 
istal  inspector  once  came  up  to 
vestigate  the  unusually  small 
lount  of  business  being  reported 
■  this  station.  He  found  that  George 
oyer  believed  that  it  was  there  for 
5  own  convenience  and  that  pub- 
service  was  the  last  thing  that 
:tered  his  mind.  Shortly  after  the 


inspection  the  post  office  of  O-Pim 
was  closed. 

The  old  log  shelter  was  well 
known  as  "Anderson's  cabin."  After 
his  death,  thought  to  have  occurred 
in  1883,  a  controversy  sprang  up  be¬ 
tween  Thomas  A.  Rutherford  and 
George  Meyer  over  ownership.  The 
line  dividing  their  properties  was 
indefinite  and  it  was  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  so  for  a  long  time.  The  prob¬ 
lem  could  have  been  resolved 
promptly  merely  by  running  a  com¬ 
pass  line  from  the  quarter-corner  on 
either  the  west  or  the  east  side  of 
the  section  to  its  opposite  on  the 
other  side  of  the  section.  By  the  time 
that  Dr.  W.  A.  Setchell,  a  professor 
at  the  University  of  California  in 
Berkeley,  came  to  Big  Meadow  in 
1909,  the  great  question  of  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  cabin  had  been  settled 
with  the  decision  in  favor  of  George 
Meyer. 

Dr.  Setchell  took  a  liking  to  the 
old  structure  and  purchased  it  from 
Meyer  for  $50.  He  arranged  with 
Fred  McCauley  to  move  it,  log  by 
log,  to  its  present  site  in  the  Foresta 
subdivision  nearby,  where  Dr.  Setch¬ 
ell  had  acquired  home  lots.  The 
removal  probably  occurred  in  late 
1912  or  in  1913.  By  1929  Dr.  Setchell 
reached  the  conclusion  that  he  was 
getting  too  old  to  go  to  the  moun¬ 
tains  any  more,  and  he  felt  that  the 
cabin  would  have  a  better  chance 
for  survival  if  it  were  in  the  custody 
of  the  Government.  He  donated  his 
three  Foresta  lots  and  the  pictur¬ 
esque  old  dwelling  to  the  United 
States  in  1929.  Since  then  the  un¬ 
molested  cabin  has  stood  lonely  and 
all  but  forgotten. 
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